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XII. — On the Characteristics of the Population of Central and Southern 
India. By Sir Walter Elliot. 

The luminous description given by the President, of the physi- 
cal conformation of India, as depicted on the map, prepared 
under his directions, has greatly facilitated the task of those 
who desire to place before this assembly, a view of the compo- 
nent parts of the 180 millions inhabiting that vast country. 

The population is thus seen to fall into three great divisions, 
corresponding with the natural features of the surface. 

1. The aboriginal races which have found refuge in secluded 
hills and forests, occupy the central mountainous tract. 

2. The civilised classes derived from the commingling of 
these, with more recent arrivals and influences, are found along 
the coasts, and upon the more accessible plains and valleys of 
the peninsula. 

And 3. The latest intruders who have overspread the open 
country, through which the Indus and Ganges find their way 
on either hand to the sea. Although not free from admixture 
with the indigenous people, they have preserved their original 
characteristics, whilst they have imposed their own institutions 
and laws, in far larger measure, on the earlier inhabitants, 
leavening the whole mass in a greater or lesser degree. 

When, however, it is sought to trace the origin and progress 
of the revolutions which have caused this distribution, the in- 
quirer is beset with difficulties. 

In the first place, he is met by the absence of all historical 
records of past ages. For eminent as the Hindu mind has 
shown itself to be, in the cultivation of speculative knowledge, 
it is strangely deficient in babits of accurate observation. 
There are no contemporary annals, nor any attempts of native 
authors to supply their place from the investigations of early 
myths and ancient monuments. He is, therefore, thrown upon 
the vague assertions of tradition, supplemented by such facts 
as can be gathered from extant inscriptions, (which fortunately 
are numerous,) on stone and metal, in archaic characters unin- 
telligible to the modern inhabitants, but which have been de- 
ciphered by the ingenuity and perseverance of European 
scholars. Besides these, he may glean some inferences from 
the distorted mythological statements of the puranas, and from 
incidental remarks by foreign writers who have touched on 
Indian subjects. 

The people themselves arrange their countrymen under two 
heads ; five termed Panch-gaura, belonging to the Hindi, or 
as is now generally called the Aryan group, and the remaining 
five or Panch-Dravida to the Tamil type. The latter is re- 
stricted in native parlance to the more civilised societies speak- 
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ing languages closely affiliated to Tamil. But, as will be seen, 
this is by no means an accurate test, for it excludes some who, 
though evidently Dravidian in physical character, yet speak 
a Gaurian dialect. And it rejects, under the opprobrious terms 
of Vedars, Kiritas, Mlechas, etc., aboriginal tribes, using 
undoubted Tamilian dialects. Under this view we rather clas- 
sify the Panch-Dra vidian as follows : — 1. Those, tribes reduced 
to a few scattered remnants, which are found in the less acces- 
sible parts of the country, amid mountain recesses and in the 
depths of forests, often without fixed habitations ; 2. Those 
consisting of larger communities, which, from their location in 
less frequented tracts, have been able to retain their nationality ; 
3. The servile classes who have been reduced to slavery, and 
attached as cultivators to the soil ; 4. The predatory tribes, who 
still maintain a considerable degree of independence ; 5. The 
civilised classes who form the bulk of the inhabitants, and oc- 
cupy the best and fairest portions of the land; and 6. The 
descendants of Aryan settlers who have penetrated into the 
south, and amalgamating with the original settlers, have 
adopted their language and manners. 

Such is pretty nearly the sum of our present knowledge of 
Indian ethnology. Much attention has been given to the sub- 
ject of late, but we have yet only reached the threshold of in- 
quiry, and it remains to combine and follow out the glimpses 
obtained into the interior, and to arrange the relations of the 
several parts into something like a consistent and comprehen- 
sive view of the whole. 

In tracing the origin of the six classes of the population above 
specified, considerable aid is obtained from an examination of 
their religious tenets. These may be comprised under three 
principal heads : — 

1. The worship of the dii loci, the tutelary deities presiding 
over the elements and places. 

2. That of ancestors. 

3. That of evil beings, malevolent influences, and the spirits 
of wicked men. 

These, although probably in the first instance distinctive of 
particular tribes, have become more or less blended in practice 
with the religious observances of the present time, and also 
with the worship of Siva, Vishnu, Durga, and Kali, and the 
more recent deities of the Brahminical theogony, from the ten- 
dency of idolatrous nations generally to reverence any or all 
divinities worshipped by their neighbours, with a view of con- 
ciliating their favour or deprecating their enmity. 

Besides the primitive forms of belief above specified, there are 
many sectarian creeds of moi'e recent origin, which do not call for 
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special notice. Some references must, however, be made to 
Buddhism, which, although sedulously and ruthlessly extir- 
pated as an atheistic heresy, still exercises a remarkable in- 
fluence, and keeps up pai-ty feuds and distinctions, than which 
there remains little else to show their former connection with 
that religion. 

To the indications of origin furnished by a common belief, 
may be added those derived from similarity of character, habits, 
and customs, between distant communities, especially when 
these are of a peculiar and unusual description. 

In the north-east corner of the central mountainous region 
represented on the map, between the Mahanadi and Godavery 
rivers, is found a tribe which has preserved its normal character 
remarkably free from change and from external influence. The 
Konds, or, as they call themselves, the Kuingas, although only 
discovered within the last thirty-five years, are better known 
than most of the other barbarous tribes, from the fact, that for 
ages they have been in the habit of sacrificing human victims 
in great numbers to secure the favour of the deities presiding 
over their dwellings, fields, hills, etc., but especially of the 
earth-goddess. 

The successful efforts employed to abolish this barbarous 
rite have made the subject familiar to all, and it is remarkable 
that such knowledge should have failed to attract attention to 
a practice precisely similar in its objects and in its details, which 
is observed in every village of Southern India, with this single 
difference, that a buffalo is substituted for a human victim. 
My attention was early drawn to this practice, which is called 
the festival of the village goddess (Devi, or Grama Devati),* 
the descriptions of which led me to believe it might throw light 
on the early condition of the servile classes, and resolving to wit- 
ness its celebration, I repaired to the village of Sertir, in the 

* See Livtar, Wilson's Glossary, where the synonyines are Bhim-sen, 
Bhwm-sen, etc. The term bh&m, for "earth", Persian 16m, is evidently an 
aboriginal word, and is found in every dialect. The influence of the Aryan 
myths, connected with the story of the Mahabharat has given currency to 
the story of the five Pandus throughout India. Hence the change 
from the name of Bhum-sen, or Bkum-pen to Bhim-sen, now so generally 
applied to the god of the Gonds. " One thing is certain," says the Rev. 
Stephen Hislop, " the worship is spread over all parts of the country, from 
Berar to the extreme east of Bustar, and that not merely among the Hin- 
duised aborigines, who had begun to honour Khandova, etc., but among 
the rudest and most savage tribes. He is generally adored in the form of 
an unshapely stone covered with vermilion." — Aboriginal Tribes, page 16. 

The A sagas or pariah (holiyara) washermen of Mysore, " worship a 
god called Bhuma Devaru, who is represented by a shapeless stone. ... At 
the new moon they occasionally observe a feast in honour of deceased 
parents." — Buchanan's Journey, i, 338. 
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Southern Mahratta country, in March, 1829. It would occupy- 
too much time to describe the ceremony in full, which is the 
less necessary as the details vary in different places ; but the 
general features are always the same. 

The temple of the goddess is a mean structure outside the 
village. The officiating priests are the Parias,* who, on this 
occasion, and on it alone, are exempt from the degrading con- 
dition which excludes them from the village, and from contact 
with the inhabitants. With them are included the Mangs or 
workers in leather, the Asadis or Dasaris, paria dancing girls 
devoted to the service of the temple, the musician in attendance 
on them called Kanigaf, who acts also as a sort of jester or 
buffoon, and a functionary called Po'fc-raj, who officiates as pujciri 
to a rural god named also Pot-raj, J to whom a small altar is 
erected behind the temple of the village goddess. He is armed 
with a long whip, which he cracks with great dexterity, and to 
which also at various parts of the ceremony divine honours are 
paid. 

All the members of the village community take part in the fes- 
tival with the hereditary district officers, many of themBrahmans. 
The shepherds or Dliangars of the neighbouring villages are 
also invited, and they attend with their priests called Virgars 
or Irgars, accompanied by the dhol or big drum peculiar to 
their caste. But the whole is under the guidance and manage- 
ment of the Parias. 

The festival commences always on a Tuesday, the day of rest 
among the agricultural classes, both for man and beast. The 
most important and essential ceremonies take place on the second 
and fifth days. On the former, the sacred buffalo, which had 
been purchased by the Parias, § an animal without blemish, is 
thrown down before the goddess, its head struck off by a single 
blow and placed in front of the shrine with one fore-leg thrust 
into its mouth. Around are placed vessels containing the dif- 



* To prevent misapprehension it should be mentioned that the Paria 
caste has many denominations, as — 

Paraiya ] Mhar ~\ 

Vetti > In Tamil. Mang \ Mahratta. 

Chakkili ) Parwari J 



aiya ) 

ti \ 

kkili ) 

Dher \ Mala ...' Telugu. 

Chamar > Hindi. Holiyar ) „ 

Dhdr J Madiga I Canarese - 



t Randffa, in Mahratta, "is a libertine, a dissolute fellow." Ranjha or 
Ranjhan is the name given to Leander by Hindu poets. — Shakespeare's 
Dictionary. 

% The Rev. Stephen Hislop mentions Pot-linga as one of the deities 
worshipped by the Gonds in Eastern Berar. — Aboriginal Tribes, page 15. 

§ It is often a powerful animal turned loose when a calf and allowed to 
feed and roam about the village ; but, in this instance, it was purchased. 
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ferent cereals, and hard by, a heap of mixed grains, with a drill- 
plough in the centre. The carcase is then cut up into small 
pieces, and each cultivator receives a portion to bury in his 
field. The blood and offal are collected into a large basket, 
over which some pots of the cooked food which had been pre- 
sented as a meat offering (naivedy a) , had previously been broken, 
and Pot-raj taking a live kid called the hari-mariah,* hews it 
in pieces over the whole. The mess (cheraga) is then mixed 
together, and the basket being placed on the head of a naked 
Mang, he runs off with it, flinging the contents into the air, 
and scattering them right and left, as an offering (bhut-bali) to 
the evil spirits, and followed by the other Parias, and the vil- 
lage Paiks,f with drawn swords. Sometimes the demons arrest 
the progress of the party, when more of the mess is thrown 
about, and fowls and sheep are sacrificed, till the spirits are 
appeased. 

During the whole time of the sacrifice the armed paiks keep 
vigilant guard, lest any intruder should secrete a morsel of 
flesh or a drop of the blood, which, if carried off successfully, 
after declaring the purpose, would transfer the merit of the 
offering to the strangers'' village. 

On the return of the party from making the circuit of the 
village another buffalo, seized by force wherever it can be 
found {zulrni-khulga) , is sacrificed by decapitating it in the same 
manner as the former ; but no particular importance is attached 
to it, and the flesh is distributed to be eaten. 

The third and fourth days are devoted to private offerings. 
On the former all the inhabitants of caste, who had vowed ani- 
mals to the goddess during the preceding three years for the 
welfare of their families, or the fertility of their fields, bi*ought 
the buffaloes or sheep to the paria pujdri, who struck off their 
heads. The fourth day was appropriated exclusively to the 
offerings of the Parias. In this way, some fifty or sixty buf- 
faloes and several hundred sheep were slain, and the heads 
piled up in two great heaps. Many women on these days 
walked naked to the temple in fulfilment of vows, but they were 
covered with leaves and boughs of trees and surrounded by 
their female relations and friends. 

On the fifth and last day (Saturday) the whole community 
marched in procession, with music, to the temple, and offered 
a concluding sacrifice at the Pot-raj altar. A lamb was con- 
cealed close by. The Pot-raj having found it after a pretended 

* Probably from hari or hal, a plough; and mariah, a victim. — Wilson's 
Glossary. 

t These are village soldiers or militia, holding land on the tenure of mili- 
tary service. Here they are called Shetsanadis and Halabs. 
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search., struck it simply with his whip, which he then placed 
upon it, and, making several passes with his hands, rendered 
it insensible ; in fact, mesmerised it. When it became rigid 
and stiff he lifted it up and carried it about on the palm of his 
hand, to the amazement of the spectators, and then laid it 
down on the ground. His hands were then tied behind his 
back by the pujari, and the whole party began to dance round 
him with noisy shouts, the music and the shepherd's drum 
making a deafening noise. Pot-raj joined in the excitement, 
his eyes began to roll, his long hair fell loose over his shoulders, 
and he soon came fully under the influence of the numen. He 
was now led up, still bound, to the place where the lamb lay 
motionless. He rushed at it, seized it with his teeth, tore 
through the skin, and ate into its throat.* When it was quite 
dead, he was lifted up, a dishful of the meat offering was pre- 
sented to him ; he thrust his bloody face into it, and it was 
then, with the remains of the lamb, buried beside the altar. 
Meantime his hands were untied, and he fled the place, and did 
not appear for three days. The rest of the party now adjourned 
to the front of the temple, where the heap of grain deposited 
the first day was divided among all the cultivators, to be buried 
by each one in his field with the bit of flesh. After this, a dis- 
tribution of the piled-up heads was made by the hand of the 
Raniga. About forty sheep's heads were given to certain pri- 
vileged persons, among which two were allotted to the Sircar ! 
For the rest a general scramble took place, paiks, shepherds, 
Parias, and many boys and men of good caste, were soon rolling 
in the mass of putrid gore. The heads were flung about in all 
directions, without regard to rank or caste, the Brahmans com- 
ing in for an ample share of the filth. The scramble for the 
buffalo heads was confined to the Parias. Whoever was fortu- 
nate enough to secure one of either kind, carried it off, and 

* There is a sect of religious fanatics in Mithila and the mountains of 
Nepal, who practise a somewhat similar rite. They are called Parbatiya 
(Parvatyd) Sanivdsis, and live on raw, warm flesh and leaves. The rules 
of their order are said to be contained in the Udasi and Udamira Tantras, and 
they are compared to the Ooriyessi of ancient Siam, who fed on raw animals." 

A drawing, brought from India by the first Earl of Minto, represents 
some of these fanatics with the foregoing legend. The first, standing up- 
right, holds a lamb or kid in his teeth, his arms hanging down ; the next 
kills and tears open the kid with his teeth as it lies on the ground ; the 
third, also kneeling, holds the abdomen open with one hand, and the hind- 
legs with the other, and buries his head in the entrails ; the fourth stands 
like the first, tearing the hind-quarters of the kid, his face crimson with 
blood, which trickles down his breast ; the sixth, in the same bloody guise, 
is eating the leaves of a tree from branches which he holds in either hand. 

See also General Hardwicke's account of the Man-eater, in Trans. It. As. 
8oc. iii. 379. 
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buried it in his field. The proceedings terminated by a pro- 
cession round the boundaries of the village lands, preceded by 
the goddess, and the head of the sacred buffalo carried on the 
head of one of the Mangs. All order and propriety now- 
ceased. Raniga began to abuse the goddess in the foulest 
terms ; he then turned his fury against the government, the 
head man of the village, and everyone who fell in his way.* 
The Pai-ias and Asadis attacked the most respectable and 
gravest citizens, and laid hold of Brahmins, Liugayats, and 
Zamindars without scruple. The dancing women jumped on 
their shoulders, the shepherds beat the big drum, with deafen- 
ing clangor, and universal license reignecl. 

On reaching a little temple, sacred to the goddess of boun- 
daries {polimera-amma) , they halted to make some offerings, 
and bury the sacred head. As soon as it was covered, the uproar 
again began. Raniga became more foul mouthed than ever. In 
vain the head-men, the government officers, and others tried to 
pacify him by giving him small copper coins. He only broke 
out with worse imprecations and grosser abuse, till the circuit 
being completed, all dispersed ; the Parias retired to their 
hamlet outside the town, resuming their humble, servile charac- 
ter, and the village reverted to its wonted peaceful appearance. t 

Next day (Sunday) the whole population turned out to a 
great hunting party. 

I found this remarkable institution existing in every part of 
India where I have been, and I have descriptions of it corre- 
sponding in all essential points, from the Dekhan, the Nizam's 

* This will remind the classical reader of a similar practice, on a some- 
what similar occasion among the Greeks. At the lesser or rural Dionysia 
(Awvvtrta kot' aypovs), one of the most ancient festivals, celebrated after har- 
vest by the agricultural population, under the guidance of the local officers, 
the slaves were released from all control, and asserted their liberty by the 
noisy extravagance of their conduct. Together with the common people, 
they had the privilege, which they indulged to the full, of pouring forth 
the most scurrilous abuse of the bystanders, and venting their jests on all, 
without distinction. A similar custom, taken probably from the former, 
prevailed in the Anthystirian Dionysia two months later, called the "waggon- 
revel" (xaiios Kp' ajuajow), where the objurgations were delivered from a wag- 
gon. — Smith's Myth. Diet. 

Another coincidence with the Dionysia was the sacrifice of a kid or fawn 
(xc/Spos), which Photius of Constantinople, in his Lexicon (voce vefyfav), 
says, on the authority of Demosthenes, was torn in pieces for some mystical 
or unknown reason. — Lac., Part i, p. 291. 

t At Ellore, in the Masulipitam district, where, in 1859, fourteen hundred 
sheep and fifty to sixty buffaloes were sacrificed at the village goddess' fes- 
tival ; a missionary present states that the goddess was carried round the 
boundaries on a car, each corner of which was surmounted by a sharp 
wooden spike on. which a lamb was impaled alive and four sucking pigs in 
the middle. 
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country, Mysore, the Camatic, and the Northern Circars. 
The details vary in different places, but the main features agree 
in all, and correspond remarkably with the Mariah sacrifice of 
the Konds, which also varies considerably on minor points in 
different places.* It must be remembered that no account of 
the Kond rite has ever been given by a competent eye-witness, 
and it is impossible to say how many points of minuter agree- 
ment might have been afforded by such a narrative. The sa- 
crifice of a human being or a buffalo to the guardian divinity of 
the land has the same purpose in both cases. And the object 
of the sacrifice and the mode of offering it, by burying the flesh 
of the victim in every field, to secure fertility and freedom from 
disease, are common to both. Such uniformity can hardly be 
the result of chance. When to this is added the part played 
on such occasions by the Parias, the inference that the servile 
classes are the representatives of the earliest inhabitants, now 
only found in a state of freedom in Central India, seems not to 
be overstrained. 

Tradition is not wanting to lend further support to this con- 
jecture. " The Parias/' says Dr. Caldwell, " believe that the 
position which their caste occupied in native society, at some 
former period, was very different from what it is now, and 
much more honourable," and he quotes Wilks for the belief 
entertained by the Canarese Parias (the Holyers), that they were 
once an independent people with kings of their own. " The 
Tamil Parias," he adds, " sometimes boast, that at an ancient 
period theirs was the most distinguished caste in the country ."t 
Ellis observes that " the Pareiyer of Tondamandalam (or the 
province of Arcot), affect to consider themselves as the real pro- 
prietors of the soil. "J I have myself heard well-informed 
Tamil scholars and Brahmins speak of them as the adi-Jculam, 
a term exactly equivalent to "aborigines." Ellis mentions a 
custom still prevalent in Tondamandalam, " which may be con- 
sidered as a periodical assertion of independence. At the 
close of the Tamil month Ani, with which the revenue year 
ends, and the cultivation of the following year ought to com- 
mence, the whole of the slaves strike work, collect in bodies out- 
side the village, and so remain until their masters, by promis- 
ing to continue their privileges, by solicitations, by presents of 
betel, and other gentle means, induce them to return." § 
Another appellation given to the Tamil Parias is that of 8am- 

* See Macpherson, Campbell, McViccar, and Frye, in published state- 
ments and reports to the Government of India passim. 
t Clomp. Gram., p. 496-7. 

t Replies, etc., Relative to Mirdsi Right, Appendix Ixxxi. 
§ //)., lxxxii. 
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bhava, or Vira Sambhava, "beloved of Siva." At Trivaltir, 
twenty-two miles south of Combaconam in Tanjore, at the fes- 
tival of Siva as Tiyagar&yar, the head vetti or Paria mirasidar 
is mounted on the elephant with the god, and carries his clwuri 
or fan. In like manner, according to Caldwell, " at the annual 
festival oiEgattal, 'the one or only mother/ the tutelary goddess 
of the black town of Madras, when a tali or bridal necklace 
(equivalent to our wedding ring) is tied round the neck of the 
idol in the name of the entire community ; a Paria is chosen to 
represent the people as the goddess bridegroom."* 

The Komatis or mercantile caste of Madras, by long estab- 
lished custom, are required to send an offering of betel to the 
chucklers or shoemakers before contracting their marriages. 
This, through shame, they generally transmit secretly by night 
to avoid the ridicule which pronounces them to be sambhandi, 
or entitled to intermarry with the tanners ! I found a similar 
custom in existence at Vizagapatam, where the Brahmans had 
to go through the form of asking the consent of the Mdlas 
to their marriages. Under British rule, the practice has fallen 
into disuse, and though the fact is indignantly repudiated by 
the Brahmans, it was vouched for by many of the oldest and 
most respectable citizens. 

Occasionally a Paria may be found still retaining the honour- 
able position of head of the village community. At a village in 
the Mudibahal Taluk of Sholapore, the name of which I forget, 
the holiyar Patel, although not allowed to preside within the 
choultry at the municipal councils, always handed up his staff, 
which was duly inducted into the seat of honour, while he him- 
self took part in the discussion, sitting outside. 

The physical characteristics of the Kond and the Paria are 
tolerably similar. Both are of a dark brown colour, with long, 
straight hair, which they tie in a knot on the top of the head. 
They are rather below than above the middle height, active and 
capable of enduring fatigue. In disposition they are lively, 
impulsive, somewhat irascible and noisy, but good-humoured ; 
industrious when engaged in work, but ready to relinquish it 
■when the pressure is removed, and to enjoy idleness and amuse- 
ment. They are greatly addicted to drunkenness, and have 
little regard for truth. The language of the Konds, although 
a true Dravidiau dialect, is further removed from Tamil, and 
the cognate dialects of Telugu, Canarese and Malayalim than 
they are from each other. But though a component part of 
the modern Tamil population, the Parias are unable to enun- 
ciate some of the true Tamil vocables, and either mispronounce 

* Comp. Oram., 497. 
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them like other foreigners or omit them altogether. Dr. 
Caldwell well remarks that " the national name of Tamilians, 
Malayalis, and Kanadis is withheld from them (the Parias) by 
the usus loquendi of the Dravidian languages, and conferred 
exclusively on the higher castes,"* with the exception of 
Brahmans. Neither, it may be added, are they ever called 
adumai, or " slaves," the term applied to all the other servile 
classes, t 

The etymology of the name Paria is not very clear. Most 
authorities derive it from parai, the tambour or tom-tom beaten 
by the vettis or official village servants. But this instrument 
is only used by a small section of them, and would hardly serve 
to fix the designation of a great and numerous race. In high 
Tamil the term pulaiyar applied to them, is said to be from 
pulai, " flesh," hence " vileness," but I should rather be inclined 
to derive the word from pulam, " land;" so in Oanarese, where 
they are called holiyar, in Hala-kannadi poliyar, I prefer the 
derivation from hola, " a field, land," given by Wilson. J 

The exact word Palaya or Paraya, however, occurs as the 
name of a southern people, in the oldest Indian record extant. 
In Professor Wilson's amended reading from the Kapurdagiri 
inscription of Asoka's edict, engraved also on the rocks at 
Girnar in Katiyawar, and Dhauli in Cuttack, the following 
enumeration of the southern nations occurs : — "In all the sub- 
jugated territories of the King Priyadasi, . . . and also in the 
bordering countries, as (Choda) Palaya or Paraya, Satya putra, 
Kerala putra, Tamba pani," etc. Here the Parayas are named 
in the very centre of the Dravidian group, with Cholas or Soras, 
Keralas or Malabars, Singhalese, — a reading which, if it holds 
good, supplies a satisfactory explanation of the origin of the 
Paria name and nation. § 

Prom the above facts may be deduced as probable conclu- 
sions, that the earliest known inhabitants of Southern India 
were an aboriginal race who worshipped local divinities, the 
tutelary gods of earth, hill, grove, and limits, etc., to whom 

* Comparative Grammar, 497. t Ellis's Mdrisi Right. 

% Glossary ; but it is true that holu signifies pollution. The same words 
are found in Telegu ; pola, " land"; whence polamu, " a field"; polimera, 
" a boundary". A similar word for land occurs in Hindi, polach, " arable 
land." — Wilson's Glossary. 

§ The name read Palaya at Kapurdagiri was rendered Pida and Pada 
by James Prinsep in the Giruar tablet, and is lost from the disintegration 
of the stone, at Dhauli ; Chola is also effaced at Kapurdagiri. Wilson 
doubts the connection of these names with India on very insufficient grounds, 
and observes that the names Satya putra and Palaya are new and unknown. 
From the termination putra, the names may be considered to designate 
nations as well as countries, as in the familiar case of Rajah putra or Rajput. 
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they offered human sacrifices; that they are now represented by 
the servile classes of the Dekhan, and by the Konds, Gronds, 
and other free tribes ; that the former were induced to substi- 
tute animal sacrifice for human victims, by contact with more 
civilised races, in the same manner as a similar process is now 
actually in process among the Konds.* 

Another caste, which has been mentioned as taking an active 
part in the festival of the village goddess, viz., the Shepherds, 
appear to claim an antiquity next, or perhaps equal to, that of 
the servile classes. They are found throughout the greater 
part of the Dekhan in detached communities, or intermixed 
with the cultivating population, and are called Kurumbars in 
Tamil and Malayalim, Kurnbars in Canarese, and Dhamsars in 
Hindi and Mahratta. 

Although they have several divisions among themselves, and 
possess a distinct priesthood, they have no rigid caste rules, 
and are not particular with regard to food. Marriages are not 
contracted in childhood, but after the age of puberty, a practice 
abhorrent to the orthodox Hindus. They worship a god called 
Bira, Bhyra or Bhairava, and sacrifice to the spirits of ances- 
tors, but they have no connection with the demon worship of 
the south. They are said to possess a shaster or sacred code 
of their own, but I never succeeded in procuring it. 

Their employments are various ; those possessing flocks of 
sheep lead a half nomade life, moving about from place to 
place as they find pasture. The ryots often invite them to pen 
their flocks on the stubble for the sake of their manure. 

They weave the black hamlis or blankets in such general use, 
and always wear them themselves. Many are ryots, and engaged 
in agriculture ; others work as labourers, or hold land as village 
militia, or engage in the local police on monthly pay. Some 
are found in Malabar in a state of preedial slavery ; others in 
Malabar and the forests of Salem collect jungle produce, fell 
timber, and pursue the precarious system of cultivation called 
humri, clearing a patch of forest, burning the trees, taking one 
or two crops off the virgin soil, and then repeating the process 
in another locality. A considerable number are found about 
Harponhalli in the ceded districts, who bred horses, and served 
as troopers in the Mahratta armies. 

* Macpherson's Memorials of Service, 98, 108, 131; Campbell's Personal 
Narrative, 120. Captain McViccar states, that sacrificing and non-sacri- 
ficing Kernels reside in the same villages ; but the latter will not stir out 
during the seven days of the sacrifice, to show their abhorrence of it ; but, 
he adds, all the non-sacrificing people offer buffaloes or bullocks, with pre- 
cisely the same ceremonies. — Report to Supreme Government, 26th April, 
1851. Paragraphs 30, 77. 
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Diversified as are their occupations, and intermixed as 
they are with the general population, they agree in a 
remarkable uniformity of character which distinguishes them 
from all their neighbours, and especially from the Paria race. 
They are quiet and inoffensive, industrious, honest, and sincere. 
" Truthful as a Dliangar" is a proverb. At the first revenue 
settlement I ever made, a dispute arose between two ryots as 
to a matter of fact. The general voice at once pronounced in 
favour of one. Surprised, I inquired on what grounds ? " Oh, 
a Kurubar always speaks the truth \" Such remarkable testi- 
mony struck me forcibly. I tested its accuracy on all occasions, 
and never had reason to doubt its correctness. Buchanan men- 
tions several divisions of Kurubars with whom he met in his 
journey. One of these, he states, the Kad Kurubaru, or jungle 
Kurubars, are an extremely poor and wretched tribe, dwarfed 
in stature, and living in the greatest poverty* The ryots 
employ them to watch, their fields by night, a service which 
they perform with the greatest fidelity and courage, having no 
other weapons than lighted torches, with which they rush at 
the elephants, or other wild beasts, and dashing the fire in their 
faces, put them to flight. " The whole are of such known 
honesty, that on all occasions they are entrusted with the cus- 
tody of produce by the farmers, who know that the Kurubaru 
would rather starve than take one grain of what was given 
them in charge.'"* 

In tracing relations between different races of men, where 
other and more direct grounds of comparison are not available, 
a similitude of moral attributes is not without value. Now, 
if another pre- Aryan race is found in distant parts of India 
displaying the same moral qualities which have been proved to 
belong to the Kurumbars — qualities, moreover, which are want- 
ing in all other tribes — and if, in addition, they are found to 
agree in many social customs and religious observances, a prima 
facie case of identity may be assumed to be made out, calling 
at least for more careful investigation. Such a case is furnished 
by the Santals, a people inhabiting the valley of the Ganges, 
near the Eajmahal Hills, and extending probably much further. 

The Santals were hardly known before the rebellion in 1855. 
The first notice of them I met with, was in a letter from a mis- 
sionary in the Calcutta Christian Spectator of 1847, who, refer- 
ring to a previous notice of them in a former number, thus 
continues, " the same people have been heard of in a still more 
northerly direction. A few days ago a company of Santals was 
accosted in the high road not far from Jellasoor. On inquiry 

* Buchanan's Journey, ii, 128. 
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how they came to be so far from home, they told my informant, 
who, though not a Santal himself, but a Kurmbhi (a class who 
live much among the Santals), and who at once recognised them 
by their language, that they came from Lahore." He adds 
that the Santals are found among the Koles of Ohota Nagpur, 
and that the Manda Bhumiyas, a branch of the Kole family, 
speak nearly the same dialect, about three-fourths of the words 
being - the same. 

Another writer, Captain Sherwill, has given a full account of 
those at the base of the Rajmahal Hills.* He describes them 
as a semi-nomad race, extending from Outtack across Manbhum 
to Petwaur, intermixed with the other inhabitants, and gradu- 
ally encroaching on their lands, having increased from about 
forty villages in 1838, with about 3,000 souls, to 1,473 villages 
in 1851 with 82,795 souls. f "They are," he says, " a quiet, 
inoffensive, and cheerful race," with the physiognomy of the 
Koles and other hill tribes, " intelligent and obliging," " timid 
towards mankind," " but brave when confronted with wild ani- 
mals," " industrious cultivators of the soil," " unfettered by 
caste." The dress of the women is described exactly like that 
now used in the Oarnatic. " The men swear by the tiger-skin ; 
but to swear them at all is unpardonable, for the truth is by a 
Santal held, sacred, offering in this respect a bright example to 
their lying neighbours the Bengalis." J 

The missionaries who have seen most of them, all agree in 
giving the same evidence. The Rev. Mr. Batsch, of the G-erman 
Mission, says, " The character of these people is naturally mild 
and submissive, and more simple and upright than, that of the 
Hindu or Mussulman." Another missionary states their cha- 
racter to be universally mild, affable, and noted for veracity. § 
There are several divisions among them, one of which, their 
priests, form a distinct class ;|| they sacrifice fowls, sheep, goats, 
and hogs, principally, it would seem, to the spirits of deceased 
ancestors ; they believe in witchcraft ; marriages are not con- 
tracted in childhood ; when a man dies without issue his 
younger brother marries the widow. ^f 

They showed none of that want of courage, described above 
by Captain Sherwill, during the rebellion. A correspondent 
of a Madras newspaper** tells a touching instance of a Santal, 
who when retreating before a party of sepoys, with his child 
under his arm, repeatedly faced his pursuers, laying down the 

* Jour. As. Soc, Bengal, xx, 547. 

t They now exceed 2,000,000 souls.— Timet, Nov. 20th, 1868. 

% lb., p. 350. § Calcutta Christian Observer, viii. 

|| Sherwill, p. 408-10. % lb., p. 582. 

** Madras Christian Herald, May 27th, 1857. 
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boy and discharging his arrow ; at last, in spite of every effort 
to save him, he fell dead, and the officer commanding the de- 
tachment took up the boy unhurt, and made him over to the 
missionaries. " They did not understand yielding," writes 
Major Jervis, another officer employed in quelling the outbreak, 
" as long as their national drums beat, the whole party would 
stand and allow themselves to be shot down. . . . When their 
drums ceased, they would move off for about a quarter of a 
mile, then their drums began again, and they calmly stood until 
we came up. . . . They were the most truthful set of men I 
ever met with, brave to infatuation." This use of the big 
drum or dhol, which Captain Sherwill calls the Santal drum, 
affords another coincidence with the Kurumbars of the South.* 

I must add in proof of their fidelity to their word, an inci- 
dent taken from the Friend of India. A number of prisoners 
made during the insurrection, and confined in Alipore jail, be- 
came sickly, and were offered their liberty to cut down the 
jungle on the Mutlah, for wages, on condition that they would 
give their parole not to escape. They demanded two days for 
consultation. At the end of that period each man gave his 
word, and they were marched to the scene of their labour. 
After some time information was brought to the magistrate of 
the 24. Pergunnahs that they had disappeared, none knew 
whither. Half incredulous he was about to order a pursuit, 
when the savages made their appearance at the jail, gravely 
handed over their earnings to the guard, placed their, little 
bundles in security, and, squatting down, waited for the 
magistrate. On Mr. Fergusson's arrival their story was soon 
told. Cholera had broken out among them. The water did 
not agree with them. They must retreat. But they had 
given their parole, and they had come back to jail rather than 
violate their word. Their tale was true. Their number was 
correct, and two hundred savages, with money in their girdles, 
had really walked thirty miles to jail to keep a promise. f 

The statement, that Santals from Lahore were met with in 
Orissa, may refer to the Ahirs or shepherds from the North- 
west, who are scattered over a great extent of country, just as 
are the Kurubars of the South. Sir Henry Elliott thinks they 
may be connected with the Pala or Shepherd dynasties who 
reigned in Bengal, and if inscriptions may be trusted, were 
once universal monarchs of India. % The Ahirs are the Abhiras 
of the puranas, and according to Ferishta, who derives the name 

* Madras Christian Herald, pp. 570, 572. 
t Friend of India, xxii, 362-3. 

% Supplementary Glossary, p. 6, quoting As. Rev., ix, 438. 

i 2 
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of Asirghar from Asa Ahir, they must have been of importance 
in the Dekhan also. 

The suggestion thrown out by Sir Henry Elliott receives 
support from the puranas, which make mention repeatedly of 
a shepherd race, the Palli, as having once overspread the whole 
of India. They will be further noticed in the sequel. 

But to return to the Kurumbars. There is ample evidence 
to show that they were once a numerous and powerful people. 
In Malabar, where an extensive district is still called Kurum- 
bar Nadu, they are mentioned as having been independent 
princes, and their name is found attached to places in many 
other parts of the country. In the Oarnatic they formed a 
federal community of twenty-four states or castles, the position 
and extent of which have been carefully traced and identified 
by Mr. Ellis.* This republic, if it may be so called, was 
destroyed, the people massacred, and their castles razed by 
one of the Chola kings of Tanjore, in the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury. He changed the name of the district to Tondamandalam, 
and established a new capital at Oonjevaram. The records of 
every village accountant are filled with details of this revolu- 
tion, and several narratives relating to it are found in the 
Mackenzie Collection of MSS. One of these gives a distorted, 
but in its general import probably correct, outline of the facts. 
The Kurumbars are there represented as having displaced an 
earlier wild race, who had first cleared the forest and settled 
there. The new comers, according to Brahminical writers, 
were a set of cruel murderers, without religion or any virtuous 
quality, living as shepherds, weavers, and traders. They built 
ships, engaged extensively in commerce, became wealthy, and 
maintained themselves successfully against their neighbours. 
In process of time a Jaina ascetic appeared amongst them, 
and converted them all to his faith. At last Adondai, son of the 
Chola King of Tanjore, invaded them, but was defeated with 
great loss. Encouraged by a vision of Siva, he returned to 
the attack, took Porel, their capital, carried away the bronze 
gates of the palace, which he set up in the temple of Siva at 
Tanjore, and introduced the Vellalars and other Tamil colonists 
from the South. f 

Another account describes the destruction of the city of 

* The idea of an Indian republic may seem strange to those only accus- 
tomed to the despotisms of recent times. But see Caldwell's Records of the 
Primitive Tamul Mind and Manners, as deduced from ancient vocabularies 
of the language. — Comp. Or. Also, Ellis's Mirasi Right, Appendix xvii, 
quoting Wilks, with reference to the Indian village, in general, the germ of 
a perfect municipal system. 

t Mad. Jour, of Lit. Soc, vii, 310. 
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Mandu, the escape of the Kurumbars by sea ; the despair of 
the king at the loss of the arts, of which they were the only 
depositories, and the means he took to reeal some of the exiles 
who became the sect of Panchalar.* 

Here we have a consistent description of a pastoral people, 
whom Dr. Caldwell has well identified with the "Zwpoi vopaZes in 
the Arcot or Artakur district of Ptolemy, gradually attaining to 
a high state of civilisation, converted to Buddhism by the mis- 
sionaries of Asoka, and annihilated in the well-known persecu- 
tion, which ended in the total destruction of the sect. It is 
difficult to assign a true date to this event. Sankaracharya, 
the great Brahman reformer, is placed by some in the sixth, 
hy others in the eighth, and even tenth centuries. It is doubt- 
ful, too, whether there were one or two great Buddhist perse- 
cutions. But that the work of extermination was carried on 
with great cruelty, is admitted by all.f 

On a former occasion, 1 endeavoured to identify the tombs 
found all over Southern India, and now called Pandu Kulis, 
with the pastoral races, of whom so many embraced Buddhism. 
The advanced state of art exhibited by the articles discovered 
in these deposits, accords with the known superiority attained 
by the Buddhists in civilisation. But it was only the more 
favoured communities that reached an eminence high enough 
to call down the vengeance of their adversaries. Many re- 
mained in their original simple condition. Possibly they had 
never embraced the tenets of Buddha, and secluded from 
observation, continued to honour their ancestors and worship 
Kala-Bhaira, feeding their flocks and cultivating their fields in 
happy obscurity. One of these primitive communities, the Ar- 
riyans or Malai-arasar (lit. hill-kings) survives unchanged to the 
present day in the southern mountains of Travancore, number- 
ing from 15,000 to 20,000. " Some," says a report of the 
Church Missionary Society, "are nomade or semi-nomade, 
shifting with their eurnari cultivation, and living in huts con- 
structed on trees, above the reach of wild beasts. Others are 
fixed in villages beautifully situated among the mountains, from 
two thousand to three thousand feet above the sea, but not 
above fever range. They worship the Mi loci and the spirits 
of ancestors, the former residing in peaks, trees, and great 
rocks. Each village has its priest, who performs sacrifice to 

* lb., 319. The Panchalar, or the five classes of modern artificers, will 
be noticed further on. 

f The walls of a temple at Trivatur, not far from Madras, are covered 
with sculptures representing the execution of Buddhists hy the most horrible 
tortures, the martyrs being impaled alive and left to be devoured by dogs 
and birds of prey. Drawings of these were exhibited at the meeting. 
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the Ml deity, and under his influence works himself into 
a state of frantic prossession.* They bury in cromlechs 
like those of Coimbratore, constructed of four stones and 
a covering one.f In this is included a metal image or 
an oblong stone, in which the spirit of the deceased is sup- 
posed to dwell. It is deposited with offerings of milk, of ghee; 
etc. ; a torch is lighted and then extinguished, and the topi- 
stone put on, which is thenceforward undisturbed. They have 
sacred groves where the greatest reverence and silence are ob- 
served. They are remarkable for their simplicity,'" continues 
the report, " and innocent character, for their regard of truth> 
and their freedom from the coarse and filthy expressions in use 
among the Hindus. Their great vice is drunkenness ; they 
are great hunters." 

Notwithstanding the many coincidences above noted between 
the Kurumbars and the Santals, pointing to a common origin, 
we are met by a formidable argument against this conclusion 
in the fact, that the former speak a true Dravidian dialect 
even when least mixed with the predominant population, whilst 
that of the latter belongs to what Mr. George Campbell has 
well distinguished as the Kolarian group of languages. We 
know too little of the affinities of these tongues to attempt any 
explanation of this anomaly, but it is not the only instance of 
a, Dravidian race using a foreign dialect, as will be shown in 
the case of the Mahrattas, 

When considering the physical characters of the South 
Indian population, we must not lose sight of the influence 
which Buddhism has had in producing a fusion of races. The 
apostles of Asoka naturally met with greater success in diffus 1 - 
ing their doctrines among the simple people of the South than 
among the better instructed nations of the North, already 
largely leavened with Brahminical lore, and attached to their 
Aryan faith. 

The absence of caste restrictions for a period of six or eight 
centuries, must have tended greatly to modify the salient 
features of race, and it is only among the secluded sections of 
the same people that we can expect to find these characters 
preserved. 

It must also be remembered that it is hardly possible to ex>- 
terminate a whole race, so as to leave not a vestige of it ; and 
this is especially true of a religious persecution. The horrors 
of martyrdom, and such martyrdom as represented at Tiruvatur, 

* Sherwill describes a similar scene among the Santals, p. 571. 
t The same practice also subsists among the Gottas, a tribe of Gonds on 
the Godavery.— Jubulpoor Reports. 
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would drive crowds of the timid, not only to flight, but to 
apostasy. Numbers would embrace the Brahminical tenets 
absolutely, others would strive to satisfy conscience by doing 
so, with reservation. Among the latter will be found the class 
of the Panchalar* or Kansalis, comprising workers in metal and 
stone, goldsmiths, braziers, ironsmiths, carpenters, statuaries, 
painters, etc. Being so necessary to the community, they 
seem to have been spared on condition of conforming out- 
wardly to Brahminical usages. They, therefore, nominally ac- 
knowledge either Vishnu or Siva, and submit to the presence 
of a Brahmin at some of their ceremonies, but they hate them 
cordially, and nourish an enmity which sometimes breaks out into 
open feud. Although acquiescing outwardly, they are reallyunder 
the spiritual guidance of their own Gurus, and have their own 
religious books, which, however, are kept carefully concealed. 
Some years ago I had an opportunity of being serviceable to a 
Guru, who was fiercely opposed by the Brahmans of the place 
when visiting his disciples. He was chary at first in com- 
municating his tenets, but admitting that the worship of Siva 
was a pretence, he gave me a drawing of a hammer, chisel, 
and pincers, the tools furnished to them by Viswakarma, as 
representing the objects of their admiration. Being pressed, 
however, he subsequently presented me with this drawing 
of a naked sitting figure, evidently taken from that of Bud- 
dha. 




* Lit., "The five classes." The Hindus are partial to a fire-fold arrange- 
ment. Thus, we have pancha-janya and pancha-kshiti in the Vedas, for 
four castes of the twice-horn, and the slaves, or for five families, apud Lassen; 
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Further inquiry proved this to be the truth, and furnished 
an explanation of the enmity subsisting betwen the Panchalar 
and the orthodox Hindus. It further disclosed the origin of a 
remarkable feud, which divides the whole Hindu population of 
the South into two factions of the right and left-hand castes, 
and which is nothing else than the occasional outbreak of the 
smouldering antagonism of Brahminism and Buddhism, al- 
though in the lapse of ages both parties have lost sight of the 
fact. The points on which they split now are mere trifles, 
such as parading on horseback or in a palankeen in pro- 
cessions, erecting a pandal or marriage-shed on a given number 
of pillars, and claiming to carry certain flags, etc. The right- 
hand party is headed by the Brahmans, and includes the Parias, 
who assume the van, beating their tom-toms when they come 
to blows. The chiefs of the left hand are the Panchalars, 
followed by the Pallars and workers in leather, who sound their 
long brass trumpets, and engage the Parias. The records of 
the courts are full of litigation between the two parties, and 
their differences have frequently broken out into open violence, 
leading sometimes to loss of life. It is probable that the Jainas, 
who are now by the common people confounded with the Bud- 
dhists, derive their origin from the same great religious per- 
secution. Their creed, in many respects, resembling that of 
the Buddhists, with the addition of very rigid observance of 
caste, which, by satisfying the Brahmins, probably secured 
their safety. 

Other proselytising castes have also helped to obliterate dis- 
tinctions of race, as the Lingayats founded by Paria reformers 
in the tenth century, who are now very numerous in the Dekhan, 
and are no longer considered impure ; the Seiks in the Punjab, 
the Kabir-pantis, and many others. 

There is a third well-defined race mixed with the general 
population, to which a common origin may probably be as- 
signed ; I mean the predatory classes. In the South they are 
called Poligars, and consist of the tribes of Marawars, Kallars, 
Bedars, Ramusis; and in the North are represented by the 
Holis of Guzerat, and the Gujars of the North-west Pro- 
vinces,* All of these present the same characters, physical 
and moral; being brave, athletic, warlike, addicted to rob- 
bery, and fond of the chase, in which they make use of a 

panch-goura and panch-dravida, already noticed ; panch-bandam, the five 
slave castes, apud Buchanan Jour., i, 19, 20. 

* Sir R. Temple, in his Report on Berar, 1865-6, includes Rahtores and 
Minas. 
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curved stick, throwing it with great dexterity like a home- 
rang. They possess a skill in tracking men or beasts, equalled 
only by that of the North American Indian ; and are un- 
rivalled in the ingenuity with which they evade the most 
watchful vigilance in their plundering excursions. They exist 
in numerous, independent communities, situated in the less ac- 
cessible parts of the country, yielding a nominal obedience to 
the ruling power of the time, and paying a small tribute when 
the Government is strong enough to enforce it. From their 
fastnesses they plunder the surrounding plains in time of 
trouble, or exact black mail to purchase exemption from their 
inroads. With the same view every village engaged the ser- 
vices of one of these, who was invested with the office of village 
watchman, and received remuneration in land and fees, for 
which he not only protected the place from the visits of his 
friends, but tracked and seized all other depredators. Travel- 
lers, if they would proceed in safety, also engaged the services 
of one of these men, or failing to do so, were certainly plun- 
dered. They have never risen to sovereign power, but have 
established many small principalities,* which have survived the 
rise and fall of kingdoms, both Hindu and Mohammedan. 
Many tales are related of their successful plunder of military 
detachments, because trusting to their discipline, with extra 
vigilance and double sentries, they refused to hire the Kallar 
or Koli watchman. When the Carnatic passed from the Nawabs 
of Arcot to the British, an organised system of exaction was in 
existence, which, being incompatible with good government^ 
was abolished, and commutations in land, money, or abatement 
of tribute, were given in lieu ; but the services of the village 
watchmen were retained. This, however, was not effected 
without determined resistance, which led to the Poligar wars, 
and lasted several years. One dumb chief named KottaBomma 
Naik made a memorable defence of his fort at Panjalam Kurchi, 
in Tinnivelly, in 1802-3. On three several occasions his sturdy 
pikemen beat back the British detachments sent to reduce the 
place, and it was only by the despatch of a small army, 

* As the Bedar Rajas of Bednore or Nagar in Mysore ; of Harponhalli, 
etc., in the Ceded Districts; the Matta-Rachawar chief of Carvatinagar, 
and the Tondiman, Raja of Puduc6tah, a Kallar chief, in Arcot; the Mara- 
war chiefs of Ramnad, and Sivagunga in Madura ; and numerous others 
scattered over the whole of the south. Many of these exercised the privilege 
of coining money, which bore the impress of Siva and Parvati, or of 
Durga. 

t See Proceedings of the Madras Government for the abolition of Men- 
Kaval Fees. The Men-Kavalgars were the Poligar Chiefs ; the Sthala 
Kavalgars were the village watchmen or Taliyaris, quasi Sthaliyaris or 
local guardians. 
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including Europeans and heavy guns, that it was taken at 
last.* 

There can be little doubt that if the arm of the Government 
should be weakened, all these tribes would resume their preda- 
tory habits. During the mutiny of 1857, the Gujar villages 
near Delhi, which had been long engaged in agriculture and 
other peaceful occupations, at once resumed their turbulent and 
rapacious instincts. Unless thoroughly reformed, they will 
continue to be an element of danger in times of difficulty. 

Some differences are observable among the tribes I have 
placed together under the predatory class. The Bedars, who 
are very numerous, are larger in stature, and more addicted to 
robbery by violence. The Bhils, too, have been omitted, partly 
because I have never seen them and partly because they appear 
to claim a greater antiquity. The others, from the worship of 
Siva and Durga generally professed by them, may be descended 
from those Indo- Scythian invaders who, under Kadphises and 
Kanerki, established themselves for a time in North India, and 
even penetrated into the Dekhan,and probably established them- 
selves at various points. One of these places I discovered by 
means of the coins still found at Joghar in the Ganjam district. 
These coinsf belong clearly to the Kadphises group, though not 
identical with any described ; and I have also obtained undoubted 
Kadphises coins in the bazars of Madras, Trichinopoly, and 
Masulipatam. 

The Bhils, with all the predatory habits above mentioned, 
are stated to be a smaller race, and to worship chiefly the 
spirits of their ancestors. The mythical origin ascribed to 
them in the Puranas associates them with the Nishadas,| whose 
name, according to Lassen, implies that they are colonists, or 
original settlers, and must therefore be considered as abo- 
rigines. 

The last division of the Dravidian family presenting marked 
peculiarities that I wish to notice, is that of the demon wor- 
shippers of the extreme south, the principal tribe among whom 
is the Shanars. I can only allude to them generally, not having 
a personal acquaintance with them. They have, however, been 
well and fully described by Dr. Caldwell. Although fewer in 

* A romantic incident is connected with this siege. The heart of the 
Bruce in its silver shrine had long been in the family of Sir Alexander John- 
stone, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Its fame had reached the Marawar chief, 
and, believing it to be a talisman of sovereign virtue, he despatched some of 
his most skilful followers to steal it. It was found in the fort, and restored 
to its owner, but was afterwards lost in France. 

t Figured in Madras Journal., Lit. and Sc, vol. xx, p. 76. 

j From nisha, " to sit down". 
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number than the classes already noticed, they may probably be 
found to have an antiquity equal to, or higher than, any of 
them. It is not improbable that in them we shall discover the 
descendants of the Paisacha and Rakshasa races. The history 
and fate of these ancient, and now much maligned people, 
driven to the furthest verge of India by external pressure, is a 
subject of the deepest interest. Were they rude savages, or 
had they attained a considerable degree of civilisation ? In- 
dications in favour of the latter supposition will be noticed 
presently. 

The worship of the Pai or Pey (i.e., demon), though confined 
essentially to the south, has infected the other religious sys- 
tems of India. Pear of the enmity of malevolent beings is 
common to all superstitious minds. In sickness or calamity, 
men fly to the altars of the angry spirits, and strive to appease 
their displeasure by offerings of blood. " The Brahmans," says 
Buchanan, " abhor this kind of worship, and call all these gods 
of the vulgar, evil spirits, soMis, or ministers of Siva, and never 
sacrifice to them. . . . Influenced, however, by superstition, 
although they condemn the practice, they in sickness occasion* 
ally send an offering of fruit or money to these deities ,• but 
ashamed to do so publicly, the offering is generally conveyed 
by some child, who may be supposed to have made it by mis- 
take. The small temples of these deities are very numerous, 
and the pujaris are generally of impure caste. I am inclined, 
indeed, to believe that they are the original gods of the country, 
and that these impure castes are the remains of the rude tribes 
that occupied the country before the origin of the Brahmans 
and other sects, that introduced forms of worship more compli- 
cated, and more favourable to the priesthood."* 

In the course of his journey, he met with several examples of 
the superstition among castes not demon worshippers. f The 
Bants of Canara believe that persons meeting with a violent 
death become Paisachis. Two rude slave castes in Tulava, the 
Bakadara and Betadara, worship a benevolent deity named 
Biita, represented by a stone kept in every house ; the spirits 
of the dead are thought to become Paisachis, who must be 
restrained from troubling them by sacrifice to Biita. J The 
Curumbalen,§ another slave caste who worship the hill god 
(Malai-deva) and the spirits of deceased ancestors, burn their 
dead if good men, and bury them if bad ; the latter become 
demons, requiring to be conciliated by sacrifice. The Oanarese 
inhabitants of Mysore and the southern Mahratta country be- 

* Journey through Mysore, i, 249 ; ii, 59. + lb., iii, 17. 

t Su-ch. Jour., iii, 106-7.. § lb., ii, 497. 
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lieve that the spirits of unmarried persons, of the unchaste, of 
those meeting with a violent death, etc., become malignant 
ghosts called Virikas, who are appeased by offerings. I met 
with a similar superstition in the Telugu country in 1853. A 
wealthy Kamma ryot in the Masulipatan district had married a 
second wife. She died suddenly, and the report spread that 
she had been murdered. The case was investigated by the 
magistrate, and no evidence of foul play being forthcoming, the 
man was released. But the suspicion gained ground. One day 
the wife of a gaoli, or cowkeeper, became possessed with the 
spirit of the deceased, and in her name denounced the husband. 
Soon the wife of a weaver also personated her, and described 
the circumstances of her murder. The delusion spread. Each 
woman, when seized, took the name of the deceased, and called 
for vengeance. Sacrifices were offered to pacify her spirit ; a 
temple was built in her honour ; and she became an acknow- 
ledged deity under the name of Grouri-Perint&lu ;* offerings 
poured in from all parts of the country, and pilgrims visited 
her shrine from great distances. I took some pains to investi- 
gate the character of the possessed women, and found them to 
have been ordinarily free from excitement or other extravagance. 

The Halapaiks, a fine race, dwelling in Sirci or Upper Oanara, 
and the Bilawaris below the Ghats, appear to be nearly allied 
to the Shanars. It will be worth while to inquire whether the 
palmyra-climbers in other parts of the country have any con- 
nection with them. 

The rest of the people of the south comprise an endless 
variety of castes, all included under the general term of varana- 
sanhara, or mixed castes (literally colours), indicating, even 
in their own familiar speech, the complete amalgamation of 
races that took place during the Buddhist period. 

The most influential sections of these are the agricultural 
classes — comprising the Vallazhars, or Vallalars, and Mudaliyars 
among the Tamils; the Kammawars and Reddis among the 
Telugus ; the Okkaligas or Wokkals among the Oanarese ; and 
the Kiimbis among the Mahrattas. These are all now under 
Brahminical control, and maintain the caste observances of 
purity and impurity, early marriages, and other institutions of 
Manu. They do not confine themselves to the cultivation of 
the soil, but many of them engage in military service, and 
make good soldiers. The Tamil farmers were brought from 
the valley of the Oaveri into the Arcot district by the Ohola 

* Gouri was her own name. Perintalu, lit., means " a wife", a "domes- 
tic woman"; but it is also very generally applied, par excellence, to deified 
females. Many of the small temples in Telugu villages are dedicated to 
goddesses so called, and having a similar origin. 
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kings, who conquered the Kurumbars and extirpated Bud- 
hism. They already possessed numerous agrestial slaves, and 
probably added to their number on that occasion : they now 
occupy the whole of the Coromandel coast.* The Kammas and 
Reddis, on the contrary, came from the north. Dr. Caldwell 
has satisfactorily proved that the Telugu race was originally 
settled on the Ganges. By the Tamils they are invariably 
styled varugas, or vadakas, " northerners." They are a taller, 
finer race than the. Tamils, Canarese, or Mahrattas, and exhibit 
a considerable infusion of Aryan Hood, especially among the 
Reddis, who are often fair and handsome, and are distinguished 
for their energy and agricultural enterprise. They have pushed 
their colonies into the Canarese and Tamil districts, and are 
found in small scattered communities even to Tinnevelly. The 
chiefs of the Telugu country below the Ghats are not Poligars 
of the predatory class, but a tribe of Rajputs, called Rachawars, 
or Rajawai's, a remarkably fine handsome race. Notwithstand- 
ing some defects in their genealogy, they are admitted, some- 
what charily it is true, to alliance by marriage with the Rajputs 
of Hindustan. All the other castes are more or less black, and 
exhibit the true Hindu type. They probably brought their 
slaves from the north along with them when settling in the 
Circars, and mixing with the earlier inhabitants. The Malas 
hold exactly the same position as the Parias, but the derivation 
of the name is unknown. The Puranic geographical lists place 
a people called Malas on the north-east of Bengal. Their 
country still bears the name of Mal-bhum in the Midnapore 
district, hard by the original seat of the Telingas. It is pos- 
sible that the latter may have acquired their slaves in a war 
with the Malas. 

The Canai'ese have a strong affinity to the Tamils and Mala- 
yalis, both in physical form and language. They do not, how- 
ever, admit a common origin, and apply to them the name of 
Tigalas. The Lingayat creed, which was founded by Parias in 
the twelfth century, sprang up among the Canarese, and pos- 
sesses numerous votaries among them, and also among the 
Telugus. It admits proselytes, and therefore has contributed 
to the amalgamation of races. The Kumbis and the great body 
of the Mahratta people have little in physical appearance to 

* Coromandel is the corruption of Chola, or Sora Mandalam. I cannot 
admit Dr. Caldwell's derivation of it from the miserable little fishing hamlet 
of Karu-manal. The confusion of terms has arisen from the difficulty of 
writing the name Sola, or Sora, or Sozha, in Roman characters. The letter 
expressed by r, I, and zh, is unpronounceable by Europeans, and the initial 
letter is indifferently s or ch. Hence, some have written Sola-mandalam, 
others Chola-mandalam, Sora-mandalam or Choramandalam ; and the Eng- 
lish custom of pronouncing ch hard, led to the accepted form of Coromandel. 
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distinguish them from the classes above mentioned, especially 
from the Oanarese. But their language is Gaurian, not Dra- 
vidian.* Yet the southerners always place Maharashtra in the 
Panch Dravida class. f With the general squat, stout figure, 
and dark complexion of their Oanarese neighbours, so that it is 
difficult, until they speak, to distinguish one from the other, 
they exhibit the same diversity of feature found amongst all 
the mixed classes of the south. They have their slave section 
too, represented by the Mhars and Mangs, many of whom 
served as soldiers in the Mahratta armies, as well as their 
masters. The Hiil-sawars, or Paria horsemen, mounted on the 
household (pdgah) horses of Scindia and Holkar, were among 
the finest cavalry of those chiefs. The Mahratta Brahman s 
are distinguished for their courage as military leaders in the 
native armies, and for ability as men of business. They have 
monopolised the civil administration, under every rule, and were 
equally employed by the Mahomedan kings of the Dekhan ; by 
the Hindu sovereigns of Bijanagar and Nagpore ; by Hyder 
and Tippoo ; and by the English. They are distinguished by 
the. name .of Desasths or Deshasths, from des " the. country" par 
excellence, which may be rendered " native Brahmans", quasi- 
converted from the natives. In appearance they are true Dra- 
vidians, with, every variety of form and colour, but never ap- 
proaching the fair skin of the Konkanasts, with whom they do 
not intermarry. 

The subject of language is one of great difficulty ; much has 
been done of late to investigate the aboriginal dialects, but 
much more remains to be accomplished. The origin of the 
Hindi dialect has not, as far as I can see, been ever success- 
fully traced. It is now so overlaid with Sanscrit in one form, 
with Persian and Arabic in another, and with Dravidian pecu- 
liarities in a third, that its distinctive features have been greatly 
obscured. Yet in grammatical structure, by its inflected post- 
positions, by its causal verbs, by the use of the particle we which 
puzzled Gilchrist as apparently " a redundant expletive," and 
other peculiarities, it presents marks of a distinct language, 
which must at one time have been spoken in its purity by the 
people of Northern and Central India. 

The inhabitants of Malabar, who seem to form an exceptional 
class, demand a distinct notice. From their situation in the 
extreme south-west of India, they have been little disturbed, 

* Hislop gives a similar instance in the Badiyas and Halwas of Gond- 
wana, p. 21. 

t Southern writers also include Gujarashtra or Guzarat among the Panch- 
Dravida. But the Gujaratis exhibit a much larger admixture of northern 
blood. 
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and the external influences to which they have been exposed, 
have been produced more by the peaceful inroads of com- 
merce than by the aggressions of war. 

Notwithstanding the same diversity of caste as in other 
provinces, bhey all agree in one remarkable usage — that of 
transmitting property through the females only (mahkal san- 
tan). 

Lieutenant Conner, who surveyed the province of Travan- 
core in 1832, and has given a full description of the various 
castes and their customs,* mentions only one, the Ponans, a 
branch of the Ilavars or Tirs from Ceylon, which has not con- 
formed to the practice. Neither has it been wholly adopted 
by the Namburi Brahmans, among whom the elder brother 
only marries, the unmarried females being carefully secluded, 
and many never marrying at all. But among all the other 
castes a sister's son inherits the family estate, and this holds 
good even with the Moplahs, who profess Islamism, and in other 
respects conform to the Mohammedan law. 

The origin of a custom so singular is dependent on another 
practice still more revolting to the general feeling and usage 
of mankind — viz., the existence of polyandry among the Nairs 
and some other castes of Malabar. A few other instances oc- 
cur above the Ghats, as among the people of Coorg, the Todas 
of the Nilagiri hills, the Kapillis,t a tribe inhabiting the Din- 
digul valley, and the Abbe Dubois observed it among the 
Tottis, a Pariah race of Mysore. 

Still, the question arises how to account for an institution so 
abnormal, and unknown equally to the aboriginal races and to 
their Aryan successors ? 

The Malayalim traditions attribute the settlement of the 
province, on its present footing, to an extensive colonisation 
under Parasurama. The Malabar sera professes to date from 
him, and is said to have originated in 1176 b.c.,J but as it is 
repeated in cycles of 1000 years each, of which the current one 
is assumed to be the third, it seems probable that conformably 
to Hindu usage, a mythical antiquity has been assigned to that 
hero's expedition. 

Now, the practice of polyandry prevails in Thibet and among 
the people of the Khassia hills, § to the present, day, and al- 

* Madras Journal, vols, i and ii. 

t This is stated on the authority of the late Captain S. Best, Madras 
Engineers, a careful and accurate observer. The name of the caste is evi-< 
dently derived from aha, a sister, and pillai, a child — sister's son. 

t See Wilson's Glossary, voce Parasurama. The same tradition is detailed 
fully in the Syahadri section of the Skanda Purana. 

§ Calcutta Review.. 
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though, there is nothing to show whence Parasuriilma drew his 
followers, it may be that they came from these more northerly 
regions bringing the remarkable social institutions in question 
with them. 

The new settlers doubtless became intermixed with tho 
original inhabitants, for the Hindu character is unmistakably 
impressed on the mass of the peeple. But there are likewise 
many traces along the whole coast, from Bombay to Cape 
Comorin, of the settlement of foreign traders, indicating ex- 
tensive dealings between Western India, and the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf. The large number of coins of Augustus, Ti- 
berius, and later emperors, found in Malabar and Coimbatore, 
point to a considerable intercourse with Rome. A colony of 
Nestorians from Antioch was early established in the districts 
south of Groa. The Jews of Cochin hold copper s'asanams of a 
king of Kerala, attested by witnesses signing their names in 
archaic Hebrew, Oufic and Pehlivi, about the sixth or seventh 
century. They form two sections, the white Jews, who are 
very fair and of pure descent from the original stock, and the 
black Jews, who are dark and probably native proselytes. 
Many families professing Judaism are scattered through the 
Southern Konkan. They are not Jews, but more probably 
Samaritans calling themselves Beni Israel. The Hindus give 
them the name of Senaiwar-telis or " Saturday oil-mongers," 
because they generally engage in pressing and selling oils. 
They also serve in the ranks of the British army, and make 
excellent sepoys. The two Mahometan travellers who visited 
India in the ninth century found prosperous Arabic factories 
all round the coast. One of these became a considerable prin- 
cipality under the name of Maabir. Its exact position has not 
yet been determined, but it must have been in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Comorin. The two travellers resided for some 
time at the court of the Sultan, who appears to have possessed 
a considerable extent of territory, and to have maintained rela- 
tions with the Pandiyan kings. No incidents of its history 
have been preserved. The only traces left of its existence 
even, are the mongrel pedlars, half Musalmans, half Hindus, 
called Labbis, who travel about the Carnatic selling coral, gems, 
and hardware. The Shiyah Sultans of Bejapur imported numbers 
of Abyssinian slaves, several of whom rose to eminence, and 
the descendants of many who had received lands on military 
tenure survive unchanged, intermarrying only among them- 
selves. A similar policy was pursued by the Moghul emperors, 
and the Habshi admiral of Aurangzeb's fleet, which was chiefly 
manned by Africans, held the Jagir of Jinjirah in the Konkan, 
still enjoyed by his descendants. By the introduction of the 
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handsome Hindu women of the coast into the harem, the pre- 
sent Jagirdar exhibits but little signs of his negro origin, but 
the African features are preserved by his followers. 

The Brahmans of the Konkan, who have become celebrated 
by the superiority they acquired over the Mahrattas, but must 
not be confounded with the Mahratta Brahmans proper, the 
Shenavis, an inferior set of Brahmans, who indulge in a fish 
diet, and some other castes of the same province, have very fair 
complexions, accompanied in many cases by grey or hazel eyes, 
which point to a European origin.* 

The legend of the Skanda Puran on this point is worth men- 
tioning. Parasurama, having destroyed the Kshatryas and 
defiled the land with blood, could find no Brahman pure enough 
to aid him in the duty of sacrifice, but looking from the sum- 
mit of the mountains, he espied fourteen bodies of white men, 
which, with a camel, had been floated ashore. He resuscitated 
the former, and they founded the fourteen gotras of Konkani 
Brahmans. The camel remained on the beach, where it was found 
by a magician searching for a Brahman to assist him in his in- 
cantations. He created a man out of the dead bones, and made 
him a Brahman, from whom descend the Karadi Brahmans in 
Sattara, a race long subject to the evil reputation of sacrificing 
strangers. f Parasurama afterwards found three more corpses 
in the Northern Konkan, who were also transformed into Brah- 
mans, founders of as many families, from one of which, the 
Ohittpawan, the Peishwas descend. 

The views hazarded in the preceding observations differ 
from many received opinions, and are offered with much diffi- 
dence. The origin and affinities of the classes comprising the 
Indian population are still involved in obscurity. It is even a 
question to which of the great divisions of the human family 
they are to be assigned. Hodgson broadly includes all under 
the two types of Aryans and Tamilian, which is intelligible 
enough. But then he goes on to define the latter as derived 
from the Mongols, and sees a Mongolian origin distinctly in- 
scribed on the face of everyman of aboriginal (or pre-Aryan) race. 

Others, as Professor Max M tiller, Dr. Logan, and various local 
authorities quoted by Mr. George Campbell, place some of 
the wilder tribes among the negro race. 

* When Sir Thomas Munro acquired possession of the Southern part of 
the Peishwas dominions, as much by policy as by force, many Konkanasts 
were holding office in the district. It used to be a joke with the Mahratta 
Brahmans to quiz them, by pointing to the English soldiers and asking them 
if they recognised their brethren! 

t See Sir John Malcolm's account of them in Transactions, Lit. Soe. 
Bom., vol. iii, p. 86. 

K 
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Dr. Caldwell, referring to the great variety of feature, colour, 
etc., and to the influence of caste restrictions and climate, finds 
no indication either of the Mongol or negro type among the 
Dravidians. 

Mr. Hislop has never found an instance of negro physi- 
ognomy among the barbarous people of Central India, but 
considers both their hair and features to be decidedly Mon- 
golian. 

As far as my own observations extend, I agree with Dr. 
Caldwell, and I have probably had larger opportunities of 
making them than he has. I can speak of the Carnatic from 
Tanjore north through the greater part of the Western Dekhan, 
both above and below the Ghats, of Guzarat and the Southern 
Rajputs as far as Mount Aboo, of Kutch, and Katyawar ; and 
on the east coast, of the whole of the Circars as far as Orissa and 
the country of the Konds. Throughout this range I have never 
observed, during forty years' sojourn, any indications of true 
Mongolian features. Still less have I seen any signs of negro 
blood, save in the instances already mentioned of imported 
Africans on the western coast. On the other hand, I have 
been struck with the remarkable diversity of form and feature 
observable among every class of the population. Take for in- 
stance the Brahmans, whether Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, or 
Deshast. Some will be found of a clear, light brown colour ; 
others as black and dusky as any field Pariah ; some with fine 
tall figures, and sharply cut, aquiline features; others with heavy, 
stout, ungainly forms, and a thick, flat, coarse physiognomy, 
befitting the contumelious epithet of " goat face," applied to 
the Dasyas. It would puzzle a stranger to point out the dis- 
tinctions between a group of Panchalars (artisans), Kanaka- 
pillis (writers), Buljawars,andKomatis (merchants), and an equal 
number of Brahmans. The same diversity runs through all 
the castes. Many Parias are very fair and tall, with good, 
prominent, sharp-cut features ; others are black and squat, 
with the lowest and most debased cast of countenance. But 
all converge to a common type, one sui generis, which might 
almost entitle the Hindu to be recognised as a distinct family 
of mankind. 

I consider it a mistake to attribute any marked influence on 
existing forms to Aryan blood, except in the few special cases 
that have been mentioned. The Aryans never penetrated to 
the south in force. The great northern invasion of Rama, 
[which I take to be that of Parasurama] , is vividly impressed on 
popular tradition, but his march was directed to the south- 
west. He certainly overran the western provinces below the 
Ghats, overcame the aborigines, exterminated the higher 
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classes, introduced foreigners, and established a totally new 
order of things. His course probably extended to Gape 
Comorin, whence he drove Ravana, the native ruler, and many 
of his followers into Ceylon. Some of them appear to have re- 
turned at a later period, the ancestors of some of the castes 
of Tinnevelly, and of the Tiyars of Malabar. 

It is doubtful whether Parasurama himself was an Aryan ; 
he was certainly not a Brahman. When the great Aryan 
schism took place, which led to the struggle for superiority be- 
tween the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas, the military prowess 
of the latter compelled the Brahmans to court the alliance of 
the aboriginal chiefs by the grant of social privileges. Among 
these Parasurama was the chief. He is repi'esented extermi- 
nating the Kshatriyas with his battle axe, the distinguishing 
weapon of the Konds ; and when the Brahmans became masters 
of the situation, he appears to have sought new fields of enter- 
prise in the South at the head of his native legions. 

The only impression made on the rest of India was by Aryan 
missionaries, who came in small numbers, and in peaceful giiise, 
to propagate their tenets. The strangers were too few to 
preserve their normal character, and hence probably the dic- 
tum of Manu, that Brahmans remaining in Dravada should be 
considered as Mlechas. 

The similarity in appearance between the Southern Brah- 
mans and the inferior Dravidian castes, seems to prove that 
when Agastiyar and the Aryan reformers introduced caste in- 
stitutions, they had to create a new frame-work of society by 
raising some of their proselytes to the rank of Brahmans* 
and arranging the rest of the community in subordinate groups. 
The servile classes had probably been already enslaved, and 
would continue as before in the lowest place. It is by no means 
clear that Agastiya had to preach to a barbarous, uncivilised 
race. On the contrary, evidence is not wanting to show that 
the converts were already in possession of a literature and a 

* The legend of Viswamitra and Vasishta in Muir's Sanscrit texts ac- 
cords with this. Viswamitra, raised from an inferior class to the dignity of 
a Brahman, contended with the Brahman Vasishta for. the office of priest to 
Saudasa, a kshatriya (aboriginal?) prince. The King favoured the latter 
until provoked by the arrogance of the Brahmans. The son of Vasishta 
refused to make way for him in the road. Enraged, the King struck him, 
and was cursed by him as a cannibal. Viswamitra fomented the quarrel. 
Saudasa, to avenge the insult, first devoured [sacrificed] the offender,, and 
then in succession all the hundred sons [disciples] of Vashista. But, in the 
end, the Brahmans triumphed, and Saudasa became a zealous convert. Here 
we see in the Brahminical narrative a native king practising the Meriah 
sacrifice, converted to Brahmanism by a twice-born missionary, and a man 
of lower birth raised to the same rank. — Or. Sans. Texts, Part i, Sect, xv* 

K2 
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written character of their own. The Sanscrit writers of the 
Skanda and Brahmanda puranas admit the existence of a Pai- 
sacha alphabet in the earliest times.* This must have been the 
Tamil. Its defective formation, both with regard to absent 
and redundant sounds, affords internal evidence of normal in- 
vention. On this the Lat or Devanagari character appears to 
have improved ; and the more complete phonetic system, per- 
fected in the North, has been adopted by all the southern 
nations except the Tamils. That they were derived from a 
common source, has been established by James Prinsep, from 
the identity of the letters found on a comparison of the oldest 
inscriptions in both characters. 

The complete imposition of rigid caste laws was probably 
subsequent to the Buddhist persecution. For several centuries, 
under the mild and tolerant creed of Buddhism, the fusion of 
races must have been general. It was after caste became im- 
perative, that particular characteristics, arising out of oc- 
cupation, locality, etc., perpetuated by the law of natural 
inheritance, began to leave their mark. Still all are refer- 
able to a common type, characterised by a dark complexion, 
long hair, a compressed head, and small, delicate hands and 
feet. 

Traces of certain customs prevalent among the aboriginal 
tribes are found among the more civilised mixed classes. 
Among these may be cited — 

1 . The marriage of girls after they attain the age of puberty, 
a custom looked upon with disgust by Brahmans and the higher 
castes. It has already been stated to exist among the Kurum- 
bars. According to Buchanan, it also prevails among the 
Betta Km-umbas, " which by the higher orders is considered 
a beastly depravity ;" by the Telugu Banijagar, a very numer- 
ous caste ; by the Devanga, Jadar, and Kaikalur weavers, also 
very numerous ; by the Palli, one of the most numerous Tamil 
castes ; by the Halapaiks and Bilwaras, of Oanara ; by the 
Kansa Wokkals ; by the Uparas or builders ; by the Bedars ; 
by the Lala-gundara ; the Soligara,f etc., etc. 

2. The marriage of widows, which is known by the name of 
fat, a term common to the Gonds and other races of Cen- 
tral India, particularised in the Jubbulpore ethnological re- 
port. 

3. Among the Konds and several other tribes of Central 



* The running hand of the Mahratta character or Mori is still called 
Bahsliasalipi or " Kakshasa writing", 

t Buck. Jour., i, 241, 245, 349, 394 ; ii, 129, 241 ; iii, 52, 253, and 
passim. 
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India, the bridegroom seizes his bride by force, either affected 
or real.* This constitutes one of the eight kinds of marriage 
recognised by Hindu law, and is called the rdkshasa marriage. 
According to the eighth kind, which is known as the paisacha 
marriage, the girl is carried off in a state of insensibility after 
being violated, f 

4. Mr. Hislop refers to the worship among some Gronds of a 
deity called " Matiya (devil or whirlwind), against which 
Hindus lift up their shoe, and utter imprecations." The phe- 
nomenon of the whirlwind, or circular dust storms, still goes 
by the name of the paisacha or pishash, the familiar word for 
" devil" in Tamil districts. 

5. Mr. Hislop and the Jubbulpoor report, classify the Cen- 
tral India tribes as worshippers of four, five, six, or seven gods. 
Generally the number is five, called by the names of the five 
Pandits, which have probably superseded more ancient appel- 
lations. In every part of Southern India, four or five stones 
may often be seen in the ryot's field, placed in a row and 
daubed with red paint, which they consider as guardians of the 
field and call the five Pandris. Buchanan mentions many in- 
stances of a similar kind. Thus the Palli, the Moorasu Koli- 
yers, Uparas, and others honour Dharma Raja, the eldest of the 
Pandiyan brothers. Instead of this image they set up a rude 
stone or a lump of clay smeared with vermilion. According to 
Sir H. Elliot, the Bhangas or Parias of Hindustan, worship a 
god called Lal-garu or " red lord.-"{ 

6. The custom among the Q-onds of a poor man obtaining 
his wife by serving her father for a stated period called lamjana 
or lamsaina, is also found among the poorer Oanarese ryots in 
the Southern Mahratta country. § 

If the Paisacha race is not to be recognised in the Shanars 
or the slave population, they must be considered as extinct. 
Besides them, the geographical lists in the Puranas give the 
names of several races as existing at a more recent period. 
Among these the Palli or Palas are conspicuous. Their dwell- 
ing places were called pallis, a name extant in the terminating 
syllable of many modern villages. The modern town of Palli 
in Marwar, and the ancient Siripala (quasi Sripalli) of Ptolemy, 
supposed to be near Bhopal, seem also to be connected with 
them. In the puranic lists they are generally associated with the 
Kiratas and Abhiras under the common name of shepherds. 
They are represented as located in all parts of India— north, 
central, and south ; and in the sthala-pura/nas of the Macken- 

* Jubbulpoor Rep. Introd., p. 10. 

t Manu, ch. iii, 20, 33, 34. t Olossary. 

§ Jubbulpoor Rept., Part i, pp. 5-7 ; Part ii, pp. 59-74, etc. 
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zie collection the Abhira dynasty of kings is frequently in- 
cluded.* 

The earliest inscriptions extant date from the Christian era, 
or a little earlier, but those found south of the Vindhyan range 
are later. They belong chiefly to grants of land, etc., made by 
kings of the Agni-hula races, and as being the earliest contem- 
porary records in existence, they afford the first gleam of authen- 
tic history. 

The origin of the four Agni-kulas is similar to that of Parasu^ 
rama. They were individuals of an inferior class, invested with 
power by the Brahmans for a special purpose. Whether that pur- 
pose was to assist in the subjugation of theXshatriyas,or whether, 
weakened by the annihilation of the military class, they were 
unable to contend with the aborigines, is doubtful. This much 
only is certain ; they sought the assistance of these aliens. On 
the summit of Mount Aboo, they inaugurated a solemn festival, 
and consecrated four warriors by the sacrifice or offering to fire 
(agni), who became the founders of the Agni-kula and their 
descendants, the most powerful princes of India. Colonel Tod 
is doubtful whether they belonged to the Scythian invaders of 
northern India or to the aboriginal races, and decides in favour 
of the former, from the fair complexions of their descendants, 
and from the existence of the stone sepulchres and the barrows 
found in the Dekhan, a practice which he considered to be 
peculiar to the Scythians. But the complexion of the present 
generation is the natural consequence of long admixture with 
the Aryan Bajputs, amongst whom they were admitted by their 
regeneration, and the erection of cromlechs and tumuli has been 
proved to be a very ancient Hindu custom. On the other hand, 
many circumstances tend to identify them with the aborigines. 

Of the four families, the Pramaras or Powars were the domi- 
nant class of the Vindhya mountains, the stronghold of the 
aborigines. The seats of their power were Oojain, Dhar, Mandu, 
etc., and among the princes of their race are included the cele- 
brated names of Munja and Eaja Bhoja.f 

2. The Chohans were originally rulers of Gurra Mundla, the 
seat of the K61 tribes. They extended their dominion first along 
the Nerbudda, but afterwards northward to Delhi, where their 
power culminated in Prithiraj, whose defeat by Snahab-ud-din 
estabhshed the supremacy of the Mohommedans.J 

* It also occurs in one of the lists of the thirty-six royal races, given by 
Tod, Ann., i, 80. 

t Tod, Ann., i, 91 ; ii, 440. One of my inscriptions states that Raja 
Munja was slain in a battle with a Chalukya King. 

| Tod, i, 94 ; ii, 442-3. Tod adduces the use of the surname Pal by princes 
of this house as a proof of their connection with Palli or shepherd race. 
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3. The original seat of the Chalukyas is not known,* but 
they crossed the Nerbudda early in the fourth century, and 
established themselves in the Dekhan. The first people they 
encountered were the Pallavas, who defended themselves suc- 
cessfully, and defeated and slew Jai-Sing Chalukya.f But they 
finally succumbed, and appear to have gone to the south, and 
to have found refuge in the Chdla kingdom. Their name is 
found identified with the sculptures at Mavalipuram, or the 
Seven pagodas, south of Madras ;% the Tondaman Raja of 
Puducotah in Arcot has assumed the title or surname of Pallava. 
The Chalukyas next conquered the Rattas, a still more power- 
ful race, and reigned supreme over the Dekhan, from the Ner- 
budda to the frontiers of Tanjore, where their advance was 
checked by the Cholas. They flourished for nearly eight cen- 
turies, the main branch at Kalyan in the Nizam's dominions, 
and an offshoot at Rajamundry in the northern Circars. A third 
branch acquired the sovereignty of Anhalwara Patan in Guze- 
rat.§ In the ninth century, the Rattas rose in rebellion and 
expelled the Chalukya dynasty for a period of seventy-five 
years; but in a.d. 973, Taila Deva Chalukya again recovered 
the throne of Kalyan. || 

These details, which rest on the unassailable testimony of 
cotemporary records, present us with two important ethno- 
logical facts ; first, that the Palla-vas or Palli, the great shep- 
herd race, were flourishing in the Dekhan in the fourth or fifth 
century, and were found in the Carnatic in the fifth or sixth ; 
and secondly, that the Rattas, another indigenous race, occupied 
a considerable portion of the Peninsula for several centuries, 
and must have left descendants. Several nobles of the Ratta 
race served the Chalukya princes, as shown by their inscrip- 
tions deposited with the Royal Asiatic Society. The name of 
the Mahrattas is commonly derived from the Sanscrit name of 
their country Maharashtra, but it is more likely to be a per- 
petuation of the name of the most important people inhabiting 
the same locality, the Maha-Rattas. 

It is somewhat significant that the Chalukyas, although dis- 
tinguished members of the Agni-kula, who are exalted by 
Chand, the Chohan bard, as " noblest among the royal races, 
because the rest were born of woman, whereas these were 
created by the Brahmans," invariably ignore this genealogy and 
claim to be of the " solar race," as if ashamed of their ignoble 
origin. 

* Tod, i, 97. 

t Jour. R. As. Soc, iv, 5 ; Madras Jour. Lit., vii, 197, and xxii, 78. 

t Mad. Jour. Lit., xiii, 46, 52. 

§ Tod, i, 97. ' ' \\Jour.R.As.Soc.,w,_Z7. 
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The larger acquaintance we are obtaining of the pre- Aryan 
population, ought to have an important bearing on the destinies 
of our Indian empire. It is an imperative duty to elevate 
these long-oppressed races, to enable them to assume their just 
position in the regeneration of their country. Meantime they 
are more open to the reception of Christianity, the surest road 
to civilisation, than any other section of the population. They 
would then prove the most assured supporters of the present 
state of things. The truthfulness, honesty, and bravery of 
some of the races afford the best materials for useful adminis- 
trators and faithful soldiers. 

When examined before Major Anson's committee of the 
House of Commons, of which Lord Cranborne was chairman, 
two years ago, I strongly urged the advisability of recruiting 
the ranks of the native army from these neglected people. If 
the supposition, that the Agni-Kula princes sprang from the 
rude mountaineers of the central region, and rose to extensive 
empire, be correct, — their modern descendants, if treated with 
justice by us now, may acquire equal celebrity in the future 
history of their country, when India is made over to the rule 
of her own sons. 



XIII. — On the Eaces of India as Traced in Existing Tribes and Castes. 
By G. Campbell, 

The black aboriginal tribes found in the centre and south of 
India certainly supply links in the history of mankind worthy 
of more complete study than they have yet received. In the 
south they exist only in a very scattered form ; but, in a large 
portion of Central India, they form the predominant popu- 
lation. I have for some years maintained in the publications 
and discussions of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, that these 
tribes are rather allied to southern blacks than to northern 
Mongolians ; but, that subject having now been taken up by 
the learned President, it is unnecessary that we should dwell 
on their physical characteristics. It will suffice for me to say, 
that they may be generally characterised as small, slight, and 
dark, with very thick prominent lips, and faces which to the 
most casual observer cannot for a moment be mistaken for 
those of Hindoos or other Aryans. Many of the tribes are in 
the very lowest stage of barbarism ; in fact, are modern repre- 
sentatives of one of the earliest phases of the history of mankind 
— human beings who live in the woods almost without civilised 
arts, and without clothing of any kind beyond the occasional 
use of a vegetable tassel, scarcely equal to the fig leaves used 



